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For the LOUNGER. 


HE advantages and ufe of Biography have of late been fo often 
mentioned, and are now {fo univerfally allowed, that it is need- 


lefs for any modern author to fet them forth; That department of 


writing, however, has been of late years fo much cultivated, that it 
has fared with biography as with every other art; it has loft much of 
its dignity in its commonnefs, and many lives have been prefented to 
the public, from which little inftruction or amufement could be 
drawn. Individuals have been traced in minute and ordinary ac- 
tions, from which no confequences could arife, but to the private 
circle of their own families and friends, and in the detail of which 
we faw no paflion excited, no character developed, nothing that 
fhould diftinguifh them from thofe common occurrences, | 


*€ Which dully took their courfe, «and were forgotten,” 


Yet there are few even of thofe comparatively infignificant lives, in 
which men of a ferious and thinking caft do not feel a certain degree 
of intereft. A penfive mind can trace, in feemingly trivial incidents 
and common fituations, fomething to feed reflection, and to fofter 
thought; as the folitary naturalift culls the trodden weeds, and difco- 
vers, in their form and texture, the principles of vegetative nature. 
The motive, too, of the relater often helps out the unimportance of 
his relation; and to the ingenuous and fufceptible, there is a feeling 
not unpleafant in allowing for the partiality of gratitude, and the te- 
dioufnefs of him who recounts his obligations. ‘The virtuous connec- 
tions of life and of the heart it is always pleafing to trace, even though 
the objects are neither new nor ftriking, Like thofe familiar paint- 
ings that fhew the infide of cottages, and the exercife of village-du- 
ties, fuch narrations come home to the bofoms of the worthy, who 
feel the relationfhip of Virtue, and acknowledge her family where-ever 
itis found. And perhaps there is a calmer and more placid delight 
in viewing her amidft thefe unimportant offices, than when we look 
up to her invefted in the pomp of greatnefs, and the pride of power. 

- I have been led ta thefe reflections by an account with which a corre- 
fpondent has furnifhed me, of fome particulars in the life of an indi- 
vidual, a native of this country, who died a few weeks ago in Lon- 
don, Mr William Straban, Printer to his Majefty. His title to be re- 
corded in a work of this fort, my correfpondent argues from a variety 
of confiderations unneceflary to be repeated. One, which’ applies 
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particularly to the public office of the Lounger, I will take the liber- 
ty to mention. He was the author of a paper in the Mirror; a work 
in the train of which I am proud to walk, and am glad of an oppor- 
tunity to plead my relation fo it, by inferting the e/age (I take that 
word as cuftom has fandtified it, without adopting its abftract fignifi- 
cation) of one of its writers. 


Mr Strahan was born at Edinburgh in the year 1715. His father, 
who had a {mall appointment in the cuftoms, gave his fon the educa- 
tion which every lad of decent rank then received in a country where 
n° avenues to learning were eafy, and open to men of the moft mode- 

ate circumftances. After having pafled through the tuition of a 
slag mar-{chool, he was put apprentice to a printer; and, when a 
very young man, removed to a wider fphere in that line of ‘bufinefs, 
and went to follow his trade in London. Sober, diligent, and atten- 
tive, while his emoluments were for fome time very fcanty, he con- 
trived to live rather within than beyond his income; and though he — 
married early, and without fuch a provifion as prudence might have 
looked for in the eftablfhment of .a family, he continued to thrive, 
and to better his circumftances. This he would often mention as an 
encouragement to early matrimony, and ufed. to fay, that he never 
had a child born that Providence did not fend fome increate of income 
to provide for the increafe of his houfehold. With fufficient vigour 
of mind, ‘he had that happy flow of animal fpirits, that is not eafily 
difcouraged by unpromifing appearances. By him who can look with 
firmnefs upon difficulties, their conqueft is already half atchieved ; 
but the man on whofe heart and {pirits they lie heavy, will fcarcely 
be able to bear up againft their preflure. The forecaft of timid, or the 
difguft of too delicate minds, are very unfortunate attendants for men 
of bufinefs, who, to be fuccefsful, muft often pufh improbabilities, 
and bear with mortifications. 

His abilities in his profeffion, iiohameicd with perfe& integrity 
and unabating diligence, enabled him, after the firft difficulties were 
overcome, to get on with rapid fuecefs. And he was one of the moft 
flourithing men in the trade, when, in the year 1770, he purchafed 
a fhare of the patent for King’s Printer of Mr Eyre, with whom he 
maintained the moft cordial intimacy during all the reft of his life, 
Befides the emoluments arifing from this appointment, as well as 
from a very extenfive private bufinefs, he now drew largely from a field 
which required fome degree of {peculative fagacity to cultivate; | mean 
that great literary property which he acquired by purchafing the copy- 
rights of fome of the moft celebrated authors of the time. In this his 
liberality kept equal pace with his prudence, and in fome cafes went 
perhaps rather beyond it. Never had fuch rewards been given to the 
Jabours of literary men, as now were received from him and his aflo- 
ciates in thofe purchafes of copy-rights from authors, 

Having now attained the firit great obje@ of bufinefs, wealth, Mr 
Strahan looked with a very allowable ambition on the ftations of po- 
litical rank and eminence. Politics had long occupied his aétive mind, 
which he had for many years purfued as his favourite amyfement, by 
correfponding on that fubject with fome of the firft characters of the 
age, Mr Strahan’s queries to Dr Franklin in the year 1769, refpect- 
ing 
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ing the difcontents of the Americans, publifhed in the London Chro- 
nicle of 28th July 1778, fhew the juft conception he entertained of 
the important confequences of that difpute, and his anxiety as a good 
fubject to invefligate, at that early period, the proper means by which 
their grievances might be removed, and a permanent harmony refto- 
red between the two countries. In the year 1775 he was elected a 
member of parliament for the borough of Malmtbury, in Wiltthire, 
with a very illuftrious colleague, the Hon. C, J. Fox; and in the fac- 
ceeding parliament, for Wotton Baflet, in the fame county. In this 
ftation applying himfelf with that induftry which was natural to him, 
he attended the Houfe with a fcrupulous punctuality, and was a ufe- 
ful member. His talents for bufinefs acquired the confideration to 
which they were intitled, and were not unnoticed by the Minifter. 

In his political connections he was conftant to the friends to whom 
he had firft been attached. He was a fleady fupporter of that party 
who were turned out of adminiftration in fpring 1784, and loft his 
feat in the Houfe of Commons by the diflolution of parliament with 
which that change was followed; a fituation which he did not fhow 
any defire to refume on the return of the new parliament. 

One motive for his not wifhing a feat in the prefent parliament, was 
a feeling of fome decline in his health, which had rather fuffered 
from the long fittings and late hours with which the political war- 
fare in the laft had been attended. Though without any fixed difeafe, 
his ftrength was vifibly declining; and though his fpirits furvived his 
{trength, yet the vigour and activity of his mind was alfo confider- 
ably impaired. Both continued gradually to decline, till his death, 
which happened on Saturday the gth July 1785, in the 71ft year of 
his age. 

Endued with much natural fagacity, and an attentive obfervation 
of life, he owed his rife to that {tation of opulence and refpect which he 
attained, rather to his own talents and exertion, than to any accidental 
occurrence of favourable or fortunate circumftances. His mind, tho’ 
not deeply tinctured with learning, was not uninformed by letters, From 
a habit of attention to ftyle, he had acquired a confiderable portion of 
critical acutenefs in the difcernment of its beauties and defects. In one 
branch of writing himfelf excelled, I mean the epiftolary, in which he 
not only fhewed the precifion and clearnefs of bufinefs, but poffefled a 
neatnefs as well as fluency of expreflion which I have known few letter- 
writers to furpafs. Letter-writing was one of his favourite amufe- 
ments; and among his correfpondents were men of {uch eminence 
and talents as well repaid his endeavours to entertain them. One 
of thefe, as we have before mentioned, was the juftly celebrated Dr 
Franklin, originally a Printer like Mr Strahan, whofe friendfhip and 
correfpondence he continued to enjoy, notwithftanding the difference 
of their fentiments in political matters, which often afforded plea- 
fantry, but never mixed any thing acrimonious in their letters. One_ 
of the lateft he received from his illuftrious and venerable friend, con- 
tained a humorous Allegory of the ftate of politics in Britain, drawn 
from the profeflion of Printing, of which, though the Doctor had 
quitted the exercife, he had not forgotten the terms. 

There are {tations of acquired greatnefs which make men proud to 
recal the lownefs of that from which they rofe, The native eminence 
of 
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of Franklin’s mind was above concealing the humblenefs of his origin. 
Thofe only who poffefs no intrinfic elevation are afraid to fully the 
honours to which accident has reared them, by the recollection of that 
obfcurity whence they fpring. 

Of this recollection Mr Strahan was rather proud than afhamed; 
and | have heard thofe who were difpofed to cenfure him, blame it 
as a kind of oftentation in which he was weak enough to indulge, 
But methinks ‘‘ ’tis to confider too curioufly, to confider it fo.” There 
is a kind of heparerson, which we may laudably defire, and juftly en- 
joy; and he who is fincere enough to forego the pride of anceftry 
and of birth, may, without much’ imputation of vanity, aflume the 
merit of his own elevation, 

In that elevation he neither triumphed over the inferiority of thofe 
he had left below him, nor forgot the equality in which they had for- 
merly ftood, Of shinies inferiority he did not even remind them, by 
the oftentation of grandeur, or. the parade of wealth, In ‘his houfe 
there was none of that faucy train, none of that ftate or finery, with 
which the illiberal delight to confound and to dazzle thofe who may 
have formerly feen them in lefs enviable circumftances.- No man was 
more mindful of, or more folicitous to oblige the acquaintance or 
companions of his early days. The advice which his experience, or 
the affiftance which his purfe could afford, he was ready to commu- 
nicate ; and at his table in London every Scotfman found an eafy in- 
troduction, and every old acquaintance a cordial welcome. This was 
not merely a virtue of hofpitality, or a duty of benevolence with 
him; he felt it warmly as a fentiment: and that paper in the Mirror of 
which I mentioned him as the author, (the Letter from London in the 
94th number), was, I am perfuaded, a genuine picture of his feelings 
on the recollection of thofe fcenes in which his youth had been {pent, 
and of thofe companions with which it had been affociated. 

Such of them as ftill furvive him will read the above fhort account 
of his life with intereft and with pleafure. For others it may not be 
altogether devoid of entertainment or of ufe. If among the middling 
and bufy ranks of mankind it can afford an encouragement to the in- 
-dultry of thofe who are beginning to climb into life, or furnifh a 
leflon of moderation to thofe who have attained its height ; if to 
the firft it may recommend honeft induftry and fober diligence; if 
to the latter it may fuggeft the ties of ancient fellowfhip, and early 
connection, which the pride of wealth or of ftation lofes as much dig- 
nity as it forgoes fatisfaction by refufing to acknowledge; if it fhall 
chear one hour of defpondency or difcontent to the young; if it fhall 
fave one frown of difdain or of refufal to the unfortunate; the higher 
and more refined clafs of my readers will forgive the familiarity of the 
example, and confider, that it is not from the biography of heroes or 
of ftatefmen that inftances can be drawn to prompt the conduét of 
the bulk of mankind, or to excite the ufeful though lefs {plendid vir- 
tnes of private and domettic life. 
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